D, the fourth letter in the alphabet. In
form the English D is the same as the Latin
D, which was developed from the Greek A.
This, in turn, was derived from the Phoeni-
cian character, which was probably an out-
growth of an original hieroglyphic repre-
sentation of a door. The A does, in fact,
still retain a resemblance to a tent door. In
corresponding words of related languages,
d is often interchanged with t, which it re-
sembles in its mode of pronunciation.

In music D is the second note in the natu-
ral, or C, scale. As an abbreviation D rep-
resents five hundred, and when a line is
placed above it, D represents five thousand.

DAB'CEICK, a name which in the United
States is commonly given to the pied-billed
grebe. See GREBE.

DACE, dase, a river fish which attains a
length of about ten inches, found in central
North America from the eastern shores to the
Missouri Eiver. It is bluish above and creamy
below, and there is a slight yellowish band
on the side. The fish described is com-
monly called the horned dace, because it bears
a black spot on its dorsal fin. Other names
for the dace are dare and dart.

DACHSHUND, daKhs'hoont, a strangely
formed dog with short legs and a long, round
body, formerly used in the central part of
Europe in hunting foxes and badgers.
Though the dachshund is grotesque in ap-
pearance, it is prized as a household dog in
many parts of the world, particularly in
Germany, because of its intelligence and
courage. The animal has broad, rounded
ears, a long, cone-shaped head, long, taper-
ing tail and paws turning outward. The
short, silky coat may be reddish-brown, black
ajid tan, gray and tan or spotted.

DADDY-LONG-LEGS, the popular name
of a spiderlike insect, known also as the
American harvestman. It has a body usually

oval or globose, and long, exceedingly slender
legs, which are rather elevated in the middle,
so that when the animal walks its body al-
most touches the ground. It has a peculiar,
disagreeable smell, and feeds upon insects.
Often the daddy-long-legs is seen in great
numbers in barns or other sheltered places.
In England the term is applied to the
crane fly.

DAEDALUS, deffa lus, a mythical Greek
architect and artisan. He built for the king
of Crete the labyrinth in which the Minotaur
was confined, but having seriously offended
the king, he was himself imprisoned. To
effect his escape and that of his son, he made
two pairs of wings, which he fastened on
their shoulders. The son, Icarus, in flying
across the sea, rose so high that the heat of
the sun melted the was with which the wings
were fastened together, and he fell into the
sea and was drowned. Daedalus was un-
harmed. See MIKOTAUR.

DAF'FODIL, the popular name of certain
species of narcissus, which are among the
earliest flowers of spring. The trumpet daf-
fodil is the one mentioned so frequently in
English poetry, and the one described so
beautifully by Wordsworth in his Daffodils.

DAGO, dah'ge, ISLAND, an island in the
Baltic Sea, geographically a part of Estho-
nia, situated near the entrance to the Gulf
of Finland. Its surface consists of chalk
beds and swampy lowland, and the inhabit-
ants, who number about 16,000, engage chief-
ly in fishing and agriculture. The island is
370 square miles in area. It was captured
by the Germans in 1918 during the World
War, after having- been a Russian possession
since 1721. At the close of the war the Ger-
mans withdrew. See BSTHO^IA. ,

DAGUERREOTYPE, da,genotype, the
original photographic process, so called from
its inventor, Daguerre, (see below). It eon-
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